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Vol.  IV.,  No.  12.  new  YORK,  JUNE  15.  1897.  ■) 5 C&S: 

]‘]a<*h  number  contains  a cii^oiiN^UMi  of  some  Sound  Currency  (question. 

“ A fiilrer  nmniry  like  Japan  naffer.^  so  co)h'<uler<thly  from  the  ihpreria^ hni  of  silver  in 
grdil  ronntries  that  its  trade  is  almost  crippled,  owing  to  constanthj  Jiifting  raiis  of 
exchit  nge."  * * * 

“ Thefimtl  issae  [of  the  i^ilrer  Standard]  must  he  not  onln  injury  to  production,  hat 
the  decrease  of  exports,  * * * These  abuses  and  injuries,  however,  are  insi'parahle  frttm 

the  silver  system,  and  cannot  be  avoided  exeept  by  a recourse  to  gold  monometallism T — 
Count  Matsukata,  Japanese  Minister  of  Finance. 
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Count  ]\Iatsukat;i,  Minister  of  Finance,  speaking  in  the  Japanese  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Marcli  2d,  1897,  said  : 

It  is  liardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the  coinage  system  hears  a close  rela- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  in  so  far  as  its  econom- 
ic aspects  are  concerned.  Therefore,  in  discussing  my  jiroposed  alteration  of  the  system, 
the  fullest  attention  as  well  as  the  most  minute  investigations  are  un<piestionai)ly  re- 
quired. I desire  to  hesjieak  your  attention  to  the  statement  I am  now  about  to  lay 
before  you  with  regard  to  the  system  of  coinage  in  our  country. 


HISTORICAL  liEVIEW  OF  JAPANESE  COINAGE  SYSTEM. 


Omitting  all  records  that  go  back  to  ancient  times,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a general  system  of  coinage  in  Japan  dates  from  the  Keicho  era  (15‘.)(5-1614), 
when  a mint  was  opened  by  the  Tokugawa  Government,  and  go'd  and  silver  coins  were 
struck  for  general  circulation,  the  media  of  e.xchange  thus  assuming  a fixed  and  definite 
form.  The  system  then  inaugurated  was  bimetallic,  with  su!)siiiiary  coins  of  silver  and 
copper.  Later  on  the  recoining  of  gold  and  silver  became  frequent  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  deteriorated,  so  that  the  coinage  was  debased.  IMoreover,  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver  umlerwcut  fluctuations,  owing  to  various  causes.  Ultimately,  in  the 
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854-1859),  when  the  first  treaty  with  a foreign  power  was  signed,  the  ratio 
e precious  metals  had  become  so  anomahms,  as  compared  with  the  ratio 
■'oreign  countries,  that  a given  weight  of  gold  could  be  puichased  for  eight 
'rrespondin'’^  weight  in  silver,  whereas  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  the  weight 
veu  in  western  countries.  Commerce  with  the  outer  world  haying  been 
■mmenced  under  such  conditions,  a large  exodus  of  gold  was  the  inevitable 
althomdi  the  Tokugawa  Government  took  steps  to  change  the  coinage  and 
value  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver,  w'ith  the  object  of  preventing  the  efflux  of 
netal  to  foreign  countries,  yet,  as  the  measures  were  adopted  after  undue 
ion  and  partook  of  the  character  of  mere  expedients  to  tide  over  the  emer- 
e moment,  no  appreciable  effect  was  produced. 

heginning  of  the  Meiji  era  the  Government  revised  the  system  of  coinage,  and 
■asis  of  conclusions  found  by  investigating  all  the  best  sj’stems  prevailing 
r nations,  and  examining  the  precedents  furnished  by  Japan  herself,  new 
minted  of  perfectly  niuform  character  and  purity,  and  the  gold  standard 
1 adopted,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  currency  was  effectually  corrected 
.ort  of  gold  and  silver  ceased.  Still,  the  overwhelming  amount  of  business 
) be  transacted  at  the  time  of  the  new  Government’s  inauguration,  the 
ccompanj’ing  the  belligerent  measures  that  had  to  be  taken,  and  the  empty 
treasury  resulted  in  an  over-issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  which  virtually 
)re  to  the  export  of  the  precious  metals. 

INCONVEHTIBLE  PAPER  CURREAX'Y. 

n January  of  the  first  year  of  Meiji  (1867)  that  the  Government  determined  to 
•se  to  a fiat  currency,  the  financial  embarrassment  being  then  very  serious, 
bus  i.ssued  were  known  as  daijokwan  satsu,  and  they  were  to  remain  in 
for  a period  of  thirteen  years,  being  inconvertible  in  the  interim.  8ub 
nimbusho  satsu  (home  department  notes)  and  other  currency  of  various 
ans  were  issued  to  a considerable  amount.  But  despite  the  growing  amount 
rrency  juit  into  circulation  by  the  Government,  the  notes  did  not  depreciate, 
nt  not  being  in  excess  of  the  business  recpiiremeiits  of  the  time.  Tliey 
or  .some  years  at  par  with  hard  money.  Still,  being  inconvertible  notes, 
not  fail  to  gradually  affect  the  country’s  foreign  trade,  stimulating  the 
jenuine  coins. 

i,  the  revision  of  the  national  bank  regulations  in  the  ninth  year  of  Meiji  (1876) 
the  inconvertibility  of  the  paper  currency  by  deferring  the  period  of  re- 
ind  the  volume  then  circulating  reached  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  yen. 
lese  facts  depreciation  gradually  set  in,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  results 
*rvable  in  such  cases— exi>ort  of  the  j)recious  metals,  excess  of  imports  in 
trade,  ri.se  in  the  (trices  of  commodities  and  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and, 
line  in  the  quotations  for  (tublic  loan  tonds.  Moreover,  habits  of  luxurious 
ne  prevalent,  a spirit  of  s(teculation  &()rang  up,  and,  in  short,  the  ecouonucs 
try  fell  into  a disorganized  and  dangerous  condition.  The  Government  now 
eei  .serious  anxiety"^ about  the  state  of  affairs.  It  elaborated  a resolute  pro- 
financial  adjustment,  and  adopted  earnest  measures  to  put  it  into  practice, 
teenth  year  of  Meiji  (1881)  steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  specie  bank  in 
ord  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  chanitels  of  foreign  trade  ; 
ifteenth  year  (1882)  further  efforts  were  made  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
home  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ni()iion  Ginko,  while  a revision  of  the 
,uk  regulations  and  the  |)romulgation  of  regulations  for  the  issue  of  bank 
mable  with  silver  were  further  st'e(is,  all  forming  (an  t of  the  general  scheme 
the  fiat  currency  on  a hard  money  basis.  Moreover,  all  reserves  of  paper 
ere  collected  into  the  trea.sury,  bonds  were  issued  for  the  pur()Ose  of  with- 
ies, the  reserves  were  increased  by  curtailing  administrative  expenditures, 
, of  annual  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  paper,  and  specie  was 
as  to  increase  the  fund  available  for  re.sumiug  hard  money  payments, 
ately  the  discretion  exercised  and  the  schemes  elaborated  by  the  Government 
ded  with  cons()icuous  sticcess.  The  resumption  of  specie  (payments  was 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1886)  ; the  pairer  currency,  which  had  suffered 
on  of  70  per  cent,  as  conqmred  with  silver,  was  restored  to  its  original 
circulated  at  par  with  silver,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  fiat  paper 
' terminated.  With  regard  to  coins,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
n circulating  in  the  interior  was  exceedingly  small,  and  since  the  scope  of 
inent  of  the  1-yen  trade  dollar  had  been  extended  by  Notification  No.  12  in 
eleventh  year  of  Meiji  (1878),  the  gold  standard  system  had  been  disturbed 
intry  had  become  bimetallic  in  appearance.  Silver,  however,  being  used  as 
1 of  exchange  in  all  transactions,  silver  monometallism  really  prevailed,  gold 
lere  name,  and  gold  coins  taking  no  part  in  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
xth  year  of  Meiji  (1873)  the  gold  price  of  silver  had  gradually  fallen,  and  it 
continued  to  fall,  until  the  value  of  the  white  metal  in  terms  of  gold  is  only 
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one-half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  Nor  is  depn>ciation  the  only  remarkable  phenomenon 
that  silver  presents  ; the  fluctuations  in  its  value  have  also  been  unlimited. 

THE  WORLD’S  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

This  great  divergence  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  chiefly  in  the  varying  (jroduction  of  the  two  metals.  Of  late  the  silver  produced 
in  the  world  has  reacheti  an  enormous  amount.  'I'he  production  of  the  year  before  last 
was  170,000,000  ounces,  and  that  of  last  year  200,000,000  ounce.s,  a figure  three  times  as 
great  as  that  recorded  twxmty  years  ago.  Side  by  side  with  this  large  increase  of  the 
world’s  stock  of  silver,  the  production  of  gold  amounted  to  only  9,000,000  ounces  the 
year  before  last  and  10,000,000  ounces  last  year,  a quantity  not  more  than  double  of 
that  produced  twent)’^  years  ago.  These  figures  I take  from^  statistics  com|)iled 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coinage  Bureau  of  the  United  States.  This 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  (rrodnetion  of  gold  and  silver  must  have  produced  a 
corresponding  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  these  two  metals.  Twenty  3"ears  ago 
gold  and  silver  were  connected  by  the  ratio  of  1 to  15,  but  now  that  ratio  has  changed 
to  about  1 to  30.  It  is  consequently  plain  that  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  is  not 
determined  by  the  amount  of  their  production  only,  but  that  it  is  influenced  by  other 
artificial  factors.  Yet,  viewed  from  the  stand()oint  of  production  alone,  the  divergence 
is  exceedingly  remarkable. 

The  chanue  in  the  ratio  connecting  the  two  metals  having  been  .so  great,  countries 
that  adopted  bimetallism  or  the  silver  stamiard  fouml  themselves  seriously  embarra.ssed, 
and  in  view  of  the  danger  connected  with  the  continued  use  of  the  white  metal,  nation 
after  nation  resorted  to  gold  monometallism,  or,  sus()ending  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
though  nominally  ()ermilting  bimetallism,  became,  in  fact,  a gold  standard  eguntry. 

Gold  monometallism  in  "Germany  became  an  accom()lished  fact  in  July  of  the 
sixth  year  of  Meiji  (1873),  340,000,000  thalers  of  the  French  indemnity  being  appropri- 
ated for  minting  gold  coins,  and  steps  being  also  taken  to  obtain  gold  by  the 
gradual  sale  of  silver.  Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  gold  monometallism 
in  Germany,  a similar  step  was  taken  by  Norway  and  Sweden.  Moreover,  France  set 
limits  to  the  recei(rt  of  silver  by  her  mints.  In  the  following  year  (1874)  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  other  countries  formed  a union,  mutually  pledging  them- 
selves to  restrict  the  amount  of  silver  coined  during  three  years,  sub.«idiary  coins  being,  of 
course,  e.xceirted.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Meiji  (1875)  Holland  made  gold  her  sole  legal 
tender,  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver,  and,  among  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union, 
Switzerland  abolished  the  coinage  of  silver.  In  the  following  year  a similar  course  was 
ailoiited  by  Belgium  and  France.  Other  countries  also,  as  Spain  and  Russia,  slop()ed 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  fixed  a low  limit  to 
the  legal-tender  ca(>acity  of  the  white  metal. 

Thus  the  revision  of  her  coinage  system  in  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  producing  a (vauic  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which 
thenceforth  essayed  to  hinder  the  exodus  of  gold  and  the  ingress  of  silver.  The  white 
metal  having  been  thus  discarded  on  all  sides,  its  gold  price  depreciated  largely,  in  spite 
of  earnest  efforts  made  by  silver-possessing  as  well  as.silver-()roducing  countries  to  bolster 
it  up.  As  regards  the  United  Stales  of  America,  ste()s  were  taken  to  rest  ore  the  c.q)acity 
of  legal  tender  to  silver  by  the  Bland  bill  of  the  eleventh  year  of  5Ieiji  (1878),  but  in  the 
eighteenth  year  0885)  the  coinage  of  silver  was  again  _sus(X‘nded.*  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  bill,  in  the  twenty-third  j'ear  of  Meiji  (1890),  the  amount  of  silver  pur- 
cha.sed  monthly  by  the  Treasuiy  was  increased,  the  principle  of  bimetallism  found 
favor,  and  other  schemes  of  various  kinds  were  resorted  to,  but,  none  of  them  having 
(H-ove’d  successful,  the  normal  condition  of  gold  appreciation  and  silver  depreciation  was 
subject  to  no  further  interference.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  5Ieiji  (1892),  Austria- 
Hungary,  with  a fine  displa)"^  of  resolution,  issued  gold  loan  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
183,456.000  thalers,  and.  having  struck  new  gold  coins  with  the  metal  thus  obtained, 
adopteil  gold  monometallism. 

In  the  twentj'-sixth  year  of  ^Meiji  (1893),  India,  famous  for  (he  production  of  silver, 
also  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  that  metal,  and,  appraising  the  riqree  at  a fixed  sterling- 
value,  declared  that  the  coin  should  be  legal  at  the  rate  of  one  sidlling  and  four  (lence. 
Russia  also  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver,  directing  her  efforts  to  the  purchasing  of 
that  metal  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  while  the  United  States,  on  their  side, 
totally  abolished  the  regulations  for  the  official  purchase  of  silver.  More  recently, 
among  the  countries  of  South  America.  Chile  became  a gold-using  State  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Meiji  (1894),  and  Costa  Rica  ado()ted  the  gold  standard  last  j'ear.  In  the 
United'States  of  North  America,  where  silver  bears  an  especially  im(wrtant  relation  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  the  theory  of  gold  monometallism  having  gained  public  su()- 
port,  the  general  condition  of  the  w^orld  seems  to  indicate  a tendency  to  use  gold  in 
(>refereuce  to  silver. 


*Couut  Matsukata  is  iu  error.  Notliiug  of  the  kind  occurred.— Ed.  Sound  Cukrescv 
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idently  of  the  fact  that  the  various  countries  of  Jluropc  and  America  have 
‘ gold  standard,  so  many  measures  are  adopted  to  obtain  gold  that  the 
it  has  greatly  increased*  ; and  further,  the  tastes  of  various  nations  havine 
marked  measun'  to  the  yellow  metal,  a considerable*  (juantity  is  now  used  in 
■tures.  It  is  also  hoarded  by  some  persons  who  regard  it  as  permanently 
st  depreciation.  All  these  circumstances  have  swelled  the  demand  for  gold. 

I to  silver,  liowever,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Not  only  has  the  demand  lor 
;e  purposes  decreased  steadily,  hut  alsfi  its  employment  in  art  manufactures, 
ioncy  to  hoard  it  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  sup- 
us  uncivilized  countries  which  were  expected  to  prove  absorlients  of  silver 
ase  the  demand  for  that  metal  have  not  justitied  ihcse  expectations.  The 
ji)ld  is  hardly  sullicient  to  meet  the  demaiul,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Iver  is  always  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Such  being  the  case,  the  apprecia- 
and  the  depreciation  of  silver  are  inevitable  consequences.  In  view  of  the 
■y  tluctnations  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  arc  destined  to  inflict  mucli 
silver  using  country  like  Japan,  the  Governmenl,  by  imperial  ordinance, 
ctober  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Meiji  (181)3),  appointed  a commission  to 
he  various  systems  of  coinage. 

ncipal  points  submitted  for  investigation  by  the  commission  were  : 

JAPANESE  CURUENCY  COMMISSION. 

riio  cause  of  the  recent  fluctuation  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
eral  results  of  that  fluctuation. 

The  effects  j)roduced  in  the  economy  of  Japan  by  the  fluctnations  in  the 
les  of  silver  and  gold. 

Wliether  the  recent  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  gohl  and  silver 
ecessity  to  introduce  alterations  in  the  system  of  coinage  now  in  operation 
md  if  they  do  indicate  such  necessity,  what  system  should  be  adopted,  and 
ires  should  be  taken  to  adopt  it. 

mnission  began  its  work  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  after  twenty-two 
'ealous  assiduity  completed  its  investigations  in  July  of  the  twenty-eighth 
ji  (1895).  According  to  the  report  of  the  commission,  it  appeared  that  after 
ussions,  the  detailed  account  of  which  may  be  omitted  liere,  being  accessible 
t itself,  a decision  was  arrived  at  in  favor  of  adopting  the  gold-standard  sys- 
the  members  voting  in  that  sense  against  two,  who  alone  approved  of  bi- 
In  short,  tiie  almost  unanimous  views  of  the  commission  were  in  favor  of 
3 present  system  and  adopting  the  gold  standard.  But  to  introduce  gold 
ism,  the  dilliculty  in  making  sutticient  provision  of  gold  for  the  purpose 
irge  dimensions  at  the  time,  and,  moreover,  the  prices  of  commodities  having 
lerably,  the  country  enjoyed  temporary  prosperity.  Hence  the  decision  of 
'lion  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  affair  of  the  twenty-seventh  and 
th  j'ears  (1894-95)  and  its  se(piel,  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  resulted  in  the 
t of  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000  taels  from  China,  with  an  additional 
>y  way  of  compensation  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula, 
ie  sums  were  to  be  procured  by  China’s  raising  gold  loans  in  the  markets  of 
,vas  stipulated,  as  a matter  of  mutual  convenience,  that  Japan  should  receive 
English  gold  coins.  The  gold  coins  thus  received  up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
to  over  £22,400,000  and  by  appropriating  this  the  Nippon  Giuko's  gold 
*xpectcd  shortly  to  reach  the  sum  of  109,000,000  yen.  Of  that  total  ovi  r 
en,  is  actually  lodged  in  the  bunk’s  vaults,  and  the  sum  of  over  72,000.000 
is  shown  in  the  accounts  as  having  been  borrowed  by  llie  Government  from 
las  to  be  paid  back  in  gold  by  the  Government.  Furtlier,  there  is  a prosjiecl 
reserves  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  49,000,000  yen,  and  this, 
le  gold,  will  form  an  aggregate  reserve  of  158,000,000  yen,  which  is  more 
f the  total  paper  currency  of  200,(M)O,000  yen.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
nned  tlml  the  ])rovision  of  the  j»recious  metals  necessary  for  introducing  gold 
lism,  on  account  of  which  no  little  anxiety  was  entertained,  is  now  complete 

)uut  Matsukuta  is  in  error  appears  from  the  following  : 

Trkasuuy  Departmknt,  Bchkau  of  the  Mint, 

n.  C'.,  February  ii,  ISOG. 

fplyinp:  to  your  verbal  inquiry  of  to  ^Iay,  I would  make  the  following  statement: 

le  of  all  silver  coins  used  as  money  in  the  world  in  IS*!:}  I estimate  to  have  been 

. and  in  18U4  about  S4,000,000.()(X). 

unt  of  gold  coin  in  the  world  in  1H7.3  was  estimated  to  ha^v  e been  83,044.547.800,  and  in 
1,250.000,000.  Respectfully  yours,  K.  K.  RHK8TON, 

l\  McCleaRY,  Director  of  the  Mint, 

e of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

)f  the  fact  that  the  silver  money  of  the  world  more  than  d*>ubled  in  twenty-three  years, 
•ording  to  the  mint  re|)orts  the  industrial  use  of  silver  in  the  United  States  was  twice  as 
as  it  was  in  I8S0,  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand  for  silver  has  not  fallen  off.  Asiogold 
I demand  for  it  is  improbable,  as  all  gold  standand  countries  have  eci>nomize<l  the  use  of 
lercial  transactions,  and  th^  production  of  it  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  prodin  t 
uore  than  double  the  average  annual  jiroduet  of  1K81  5.  Thei  e is  no  evideii<-e  of  the 
gold  outside  of  Asia  except  in  one  or  two  " military  chests  Ed.  Sound  Currency. 
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Now,  tiirniiiif  to  the  prices  of  eoininodilies  in  onr  C(Miiitry,  we  find  tiiat,  after  tlie 
coneln-;ion  of  the  affair  of  the  twenty  sev’enlli  ami  twenty-eiitlilli  years  (lS!)4-9‘>).  prices 
rose  eonsideral)ly,  so  that  serious  dismlvantayes  were  inflieted  upon  our  coniinerce. 
Slatisties  siiow  that  tlie  prices  of  commodities  last  year  were  dO  per  cent,  liigiieron  tin* 
average  tiian  in  tlie  twenty  first  year  of  .Meiji  (1S88).  and  2(i  per  cent,  liigher  tlian  tliey 
were  immediately  jirior  to  the  war.  It  may  lie  useful  to  refer  liriclly  liere  to  tlie  causi-s 
of  lids  rise.  Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  tlie  plicnomenon  entindy  to  the  e.xpansion 
of  the  currency.  Tlie  volume  of  tlie  enrreney,  it  is  true,  has  e.xiinnded  a little,  but  if 
the  amounts  sent  to  China,  Korea,  and  Formosa  lie  deducted,  and  due  account  be  taken 
of  the  development  of  enterprise  in  various  localities,  and  the  growth  of  foreign  trade, 
t liere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  any  exee.ss  of  currency  is  responsible  for  tlie  rise  of 
prices.  Wb  it,  then,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  apiircciation  of  commodities  V I 
venture  to  assert  tliat  though  increased  demand  may  he  fine  of  the  cau.'-es,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  phenomenon. 

I^ven  granting  that  the  causes  are  manifold  and  tliat  they  can  not  be  determined  at 
once  the  plain  fact  remains  that  commodities  have  risen  extravagantly  in  price,  and  that 
results  not  a little  disadvantageous  have  been  experienced  liy  commerce.  Such  a state 
of  affairs  may  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  a natural  outcome  of  the  war  ; Imt  it  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  tliat  imports  last  year  sliow  the  extraordinary  exce.ss  of 
o:3,0o0,000  yen  over  exports.  In  con.siiieration  of  tlie  fact  tliat  a .gold  reserve  is  pro- 
vided, or  of  tlie  fact  that  commodities  have  alniormally  appreciated,  from  any  point  of 
view,  in  trulli,  I am  justified  in  inferring  that  a unique  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
for  tiie  adoption  of  gold  monometallism.  I am  persuaded  that  you  liave  fully  under 
stood  my  remarks,  so  I will  now  venture  to  speak  of  the  programme  to  he  pursued  iu 
effecting  the  proposed  cliange. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

In  the  proposed  reform  of  the  coinage  system,  tlicre  are  two  principal  points  calling 
for  consideration.  Tlie  tirst  is  tliat  tlie  new  gold  coins  are  to  he  exactly  one  lialf  of  tin- 
wei'dit  of  tlie  present  coins  ; that  is  to  say,  are  to  contain  one  lialf  of  tlie  weiglit  of  pure 
gol(f.  That  is  tlie  monometallic  liasis  prescribed  in  the  new  coinage  regulations. 

Tlie  second  point  is  that  llie  silver  coins  of  the  old  system  arc  to  be  abolished  and 


and  creditors,  or  of  any  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation  or  any  olistaeles  to  tlie 
smooth  conduct  of  busine.ss.  Tlic  utmost  attention  lias  been  paid  to  these  points,  and 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  tlie  circulation  of  new  gold  coins,  whieli  shall  be  an 
exactinultiple  of  the  pre.sent  1 yen  silver  pieces.  It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to 
consider  how  the  intrinsic  value  of  tlie  gold  coins  sliould  lie  determined,  (’areful  con- 
sideration of  the  suliject  shows  that  an  average  of  tiie  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
during  several  years  answers  tlie  purpose.  But,  as  I liave  already  stated,  there  aie- 
great  difficulties  in  tinding  the  average  value  of  silver,  .so  liable  is  it  to  extreme  ffuctiia- 
tion.  Wliatever  average  be  assumed,  it  is  sure  to  be  at  variance  with  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  time.  "There  is  no  alternative  liut  to  depend  upon  the  latest  market 
(piotations. 

The  fact  of  our  country’s  adopting  gold  monometallism  is  sure  to  tend  to  the  greater 
or  less  appreciation  of  gold".*  Thus  it  becomes  nece.ssary  to  appraise  gold  at  a liighei 
rate  tlian  it  actually  commands,  so  as  to  anticipate  future  ffuetuations.  Tlie  avenig.- 
ratio  lielween  gold  and  silver  in  tlie  London  market  during  January  of  this  year  was  a 
little  less  lhan"l  to  82.  That  ratio  may  be  raised  a little,  and  the  tigures  may  he  taken 
at  something  over  1 to  32.  Then  the  old  1-yen  gold  i>iece  will  become  double  the  value 
of  the  new  "coin  and  great  convenience  will  be  attained,  since  the  old  and  new  coins 
mav  circulate  side  by  side.  The  reason  why  the  ratio  has  been  determined  by 
reference  to  the  market  prices  in  Loudon,  instead  of  taking  the  market  prices  in  our 


modities,  iu  the  wages  of  lalioivrs,  in  the  relations  between  creditors  and  debtors,  in  the 
burden  of  taxation,  or  ia  anv  other  m liters  connected  with  the  measure. 


change  can  have  110  appreciable  iiifliieiife  upon  the  demaiul  for  the  respective  iiietals.- Ed.  Socnd 
Currency. 


t 
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ext  to  speak  about  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  l-yen  silver  coins,  which 
rculating  in  Japan  as  the  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount  since  the  11th 
In  stispeiuling  the  circulation  of  this  silver  u proper  period  must  be 
though  during  that  period  it  must  l>e  suffered  to  circulate  as  before,  yet  it 
nlrawn  from  circulation  at  the  earliest  convenient  date.  In  the  place  of  1- 
ins,  50-sen  |>ieces  and  those  of  lower  denominations  will  be  struck,  and  as 
'er  notes  will  remain  in  circulation  for  some  time,  no  inconvenience  can 
ir  in  bu>^iness  transactions.  These  notes  may  also  be  decreased  in  volume 
vvdthlicreafler  when  they  cease  to  be  of  any  further  use  for  currency  purposes. 
n*e  tell  you  that  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  various  enter- 
•eased  issue  of  subsidiary  coins  will  become  necessary,  and  that  the  issue  of 
iry  coins  in  exchange  for  1-yen  silver  pit*ces,  so  as  to  keep  i)lenty  of  media 
in  circulation,  is  virtually  the  means  of  consolidating  the  foundations  of 
age  system. 

Ii  I have  arranged  to  withdraw  1-yen  silver  coins,  and  to  have  convertible 
ge:ible  against  gold,  yet,  following  the  example  set  by  the  bank  regulations 
ml  Holland.  I have  also  made  jirovision  for  keeping  a reserve  of  silver,  to  a 
nt.  as  specified  in  the  regulations  of  the  Nippon  Bank,  that  it  may  be 
ime  of  future  need.  All  imperfections  that  I have  detected  in  the  present 
lations  have  beim  eliminated. 

urther  to  say  a few  words  about  the  anxiety  entertained  by  many  persons 
)inls.  The  export  of  1-yen  silver  coins  from  our  countiy  has  really  been 
the  amount  exported  up  to  January  of  this  year  being  112,000,000  yen. 
estioned  whether  silver  will  not  be  iinporteil  under  the  new  system,  and 
}\\t  of  gold  will  not  result.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  silver  that  has 
he  country  has  been  taken  chiefly  from  China  where  it  is  treated  almost  as 
being  greatly  defaced  is  rendered  mitit  for  circulation  as  coin.  The  in- 
that  silver  not  thus  disfigured  is  seldom  found,  except  in  Hongkong,  Singa- 
ler  neighboring  countries,  and  as  it  is  used  in  these  places  for  all  ordinary 
there  need  be  little  anxiety  that  it  will  be  presented  for  exchange. 

;t  information  I have  obtained  corroborates  all  these  facts,  and  nothing  can 
dn  than  that  there  is  little  silver  in  circulation  in  those  places ; whereas 
ung  valued  at  a lower  gold  price  proportionately  than  it  commands  elsc- 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  presented  for  exchange, 
ollows  that  gold  will  not  be  exported  or  drawn  away  to  any  considerable 

ard  to  the  anxiety  that  although  there  is  a sufticient  reserve  of  gold  now, 
y may  arise  in  future  in  maintaining  the  ))resent  ligurc,  I may  be  allowed 
■ long  as  our  producing  and  exporting  capacity  is  not  promoted  the  same 
ieiy  exists  even  with  the  silver  standard  in  operation. 

OLD  STANDARD  FAVORABLE  TO  FORPZK.N  TRADE. 

)ect  of  our  past  jirogressive  history  shows  that  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
itry  of  our  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  developed  to  a stale  of  marked  pros- 

exceptton  of  such  an  unusual  year  as  the  last,  tnc  average  excess  of 
n silver  using  countries,  since  the  twenty-first  year  of  Meiji.  was 
n,  blit  the  excess  of  exports  to  gold-using  countries  being  over  11,000,000 
nee  shows  a sum  which  we  may  look  to  receive  in  gold.  If  we  may  ho|)c 
1 that  degree,  then  we  need  not  entertain  any  fear.  Moreover,  as  Japan  is 
cte<i  by  her  geographical  position  with  gold-producing  countries,  such  as 
d California,  and  since  gold  is  annually  exported  to  us  from  China  and 
will  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  yellow  metal  if  we  but  take  tlie  trouble 
ixiety  is  also  felt  by  some  as  to  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the 
muiUry  seems  to  have  progressed  to  a certain  extent  in  consequence  of  the 
of  silver,  until  the  rise  of  w’uges  and  the  appreciation  of  commodities  has 
mely  remarkable.  Of  late  years  Japan’s  foreign  commerce  has  made  con- 
ides,  but  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  depn  eiation  of  silver  alone, 
transport  and  communication,  combined  with  the  j>rogress  of  education, 
en  the  principal  cause  of  the  development.  When  the  prices  of  commodi- 
travagantly  as  they  have  now  done,  not  only  do  we  fail  to  reap  any  benefit 
ireciation  of  silver,  but  we  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with  injury  from 

ige  of  our  standard  to  gold  may  not  handicap  us  sensibly  in  competing 
lid  countries  for  the  trade  of  a silver-using  nation  like  the  Chinese,  for  we 
ijoy  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  the  oriental  markets  and  of  cheapness 
labor. 

al  by  some  that  should  the  gold  price  of  silver  fall  hereafter,  considerable 
it  will  be  felt  in  connection  with  (fiiina’s  silk  and  tea,  with  which  we  have 
the  markets  of  gold  countries.  Such  embarrassment,  if  it  be  felt  at  all 
emporary,  and  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  benefits  resulting  from 
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gold  monometallism,  which  guarantee  us  against  lluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
Similar  doubts  were  inspired  at  the  time  of  altering  the  system  of  coinage  in  India,  but 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  reported  confidently  that  the  change 
had  not  worked  in  the  manm  r feared. 

Any  alteration  in  the  system  of  coinage  has  evoked  various  criticism  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  is  regarded  as  a step  of  which  unanimous  approval  can  never  be  expected. 
The  opposition  commonly  encountered  by  reformers  has  generally  no  basis  except  peo- 
ple’s inclination  to  maintain  what  they  have  alieady  and  to  cavil  at  any  alteration.  I 
Imve  repeatedly  shown  that  tluctuations  so  acute  as  those  to  whicli  the  gold  price  of 
silver  is  subject  are  fatal  to  the  healthy  growth  of  our  commerce. 

The  next  strongest  opi)ositiou  comes  from  those  that  advocate  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism.  That  tendency  prevailed  among  learned  men  in  Europe  and  America  and 
also  among  persons  engaged  in  oriental  trade.  The  problem  is  in  itself  very  ditfieull  to 
solve  with  a view  to  the  practical  enforcement  of  bimetallism.  The  princii)le  of  bimet- 
allism amounts,  in  fact,  to  the  siiniilianeous  or  optional  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  can- 
not possibly  be  asserted  in  practice  by  the  iii(ie]K*ndent  strength  of  a single  country. 

Here  I must  say  a word  about  the  International  Coinage  Conference.  It  was 
convened  several  times  with  a view  to  tlie  rehabilitation  of  silver,  and  to  reintroduce 
the  system  of  bimetallism,  but  its  labors  weva  quite  unfruitful.  The  latest  conference 
was  held  in  tlie  twenty-fifth  year  of  Meiji  (1892),  at  the  suggestion  of  America,  in  the 
city  of  Brussels,  and  representatives  from  twenty  countries  were  present.  This 
assembly,  however,  was  closed  without  coming  to  any  decision.  Later,  namel\%  in  the 
year  before  last,  a suggestion  for  holding  an  international  conference  with  regard  to 
coinage  emanated  from  various  Slates  of  Europe  and  America,  but  no  practical  result 
has  been  attained  up  to  the  present  day.  England,  which  is  financially  the  most 
iafluential  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  having  revised  her  system  of  Indian  coinage 
in  the  year  following  the  iuternatioual  conference,  there  is  little  ground  for  anticipating 
tlie  international  adoption  of  bimetallism.  Even  supposing  that  the  Slates  on  the  West 
form  a union  for  the  purpose,  and  that  bimetallism  be  introduced,  the  adoption  of  goM 
monometallism  on  our  own  part  will  present  no  obstacle.  In  short,  the  sy.sttnn  of 
bimetallism  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  safeguard  of  international  agree- 
ment ; and  since  there  is  a great  dilficulty  in  effecting  such  au  agreement,  it  wouhl  he 
most  unwise  to  defer  such  an  important  reform  as  that  now  engaging  our  attention 
merely  on  the  chance  of  the  bimetallic  problem’s  being  solved.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  seen  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  or  oppositiou  organized  with  respect 
to  the  present  question. 

I will  now  lay  before  you  some  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  revision  of  the 
coinage  system,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  revision.  The  chief  economic  advantage  we 
may  expect  to  gain  is  that  we  shall  avoid  fiuctualions  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities. 
The  adoption  of  tlie  gold  system  cannot  fail  to  lessen  such  fluctuations,  so  that  the 
anomaly  of  constant  ups  and  downs  in  the  price  of  commodities  may  eveutuallj'  be 
avoided.  Great  appreciation  of  price  may  produce  a temporary  state  of  i)rosi)crity  iii 
tlie  market,  but,  as  materials  and  wages  must  be  gradually  intluenced  by  the  anomaly, 
the  final  issue  must  be  not  only  injury  to  production  but  the  decrease  of  exports.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  sudden  fall  of  the  price  of  commodities  is  sure  to  iufiict  hiss  on 
tlie  commercial  community  and  to  impair  the  circulation  of  money.  These  abuses  and 
injuries,  however,  are  inseparable  from  the  silver  system,  and  cannot  be  avoided  excei»t 
by  a recourse  to  gold  monometallism. 

SILVER  STANDARD  RETARDS  EXPORTS. 

The  second  profit  that  we  may  hope  to  derive  from  the  gold  standard  is  an  increase 
of  exports,  A gold  system  secures  convenience  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  having 
a similar  system,  and  prevents  finctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Hence  pro- 
ductive power  is  developed  and  the  export  trade  is  ]uomoted.  Another  advantage  is 
that  fluctuations  in  exchange  are  obviated.  A silver  country  like  Ja|)un  suffers  so 
considerably  from  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  gold  countries  that  its  trade  is  almost 
crippled,  owing  to  constantly  shifting  imIcs  of  exchange.  This  evil  can  at  once  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  Finally  comes  the  question  of  access  to 
larger  stores  of  capital.  The  progress  we  have  made  in  western  civilization  has 
imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  holding  close  communication  with  the  markets  of  the 
world.  But  we  are  separated  from  Occidental  nations  at  present  in  ihe  matter  of 
monetary  circulation.  Ttiat  inconvenience  will  be  removed  hy  bringing  our  coinage 
system  into  uniformity  v/ilh  theirs,  and  considerable  facilities  will  be  gained  for  the 
circulation  of  money  and  with  resjiect  to  financial  affairs  generally.  Still,  the  question 
of  the  monetary  standard  is  of  such  great  economic  importance  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
decided  on  the  Wsis  of  financial  convenience  alone. 

In  deciding  to  introduce  gold  monometallism,  the  history  of  our  country  since  the 
Keichoera.  as  well  as  domestic  and  foreign  conditions  have  been  taken  into  account, 
with  the  view  of  consolidating  the  basis  "of  our  coinage  and  promoting  the  healthy 
development  of  the  national  economy.  An  established  opinion  exists  among  various 
nations  with  respect  to  this  very  question).  Austriadias  solved  the  problem,  even  by  the 
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issue  of  foreign  loan,  and  though  there  is  more  or  less  controversy  about  the  de  irability 
of  hiineti  llism,  that  is  an  academical  matter  at  present,  wlu  reas  the  quesiion  we  have 
to  deal  vith  is  essentiilly  practical.  The  gold  that  we  n >vv  possess,  if  left  to  itself, 
will  be  a isorbeil  by  other  nations,  and  it  will  be  extreme!  v dillicult  to  recover  it  again. 
N e now  have  a rare  opportunity  for  laying  in  a stock  of  gold,  and  resolute  steps  in 
that  seins  seems  desirable.  Any  delay  must  be  attended  with  financial  anxiety  and  not 
a little  ii:  jury.  I hope  the  (|uestiou  will  be  promptly  investigated  and  approved,  as  it 
is  of  viti  1 moment  to  the  Stale. 


JAPANESE  AND  (dllNESE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Japn nese  imports  and  exports  from  1873  to  1895  were  given  in  Soitud  Currency, 
March  1,  1897,  p 6.  Tiicy  afford  no  basis  whatever  for  the  pretense  that  the  fall  of  silver 
stimulate  J exports  and  restricted  imports.  Since  that  publication  consular  reports 
have  giv  *u  the  figures  for  1890.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  past  six  years  : 

Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports. 

1891  ....  Yen  79,527,272  Yen  02,927,268  1894. . . . Yen  113,240,086  Yen  117,481,955 

1892  ....  91,102,753  71,326,079  1895. . . . 136,112,177  129,260,578 

1893  ....  89,712,864  88,257,171  1896. . . . 117,842,760  171,674,474 

Japjuiese  trade  with  gold  standard  countries  is  shown  in  the  follnwiug  table,  pub- 

lished in  the  consular  reports  (amounts  being  given  in  U.  S.  gold  ecpiivalents) : 


IMPORT? 

; from  — 

1 EXPORTS  TO— 

i8m. 

1 1895. 

1896. 

1 1895. 

Great  Briiain 

(Jermany.  i 

France  

Belgium  . 

United  Sti  tes 

§31,4^3.443 

9,107,.V.)5 

4,071.013 

1,646,230 

8,677,913 

§2^.286,0.55 

6,117,579 

2,590.067 

1,0.33,122 

4,638,120 

§4,776,571 

1,575,232 

10,0C8,4.52 

59.078 

16,712,141 

§3,941,-546 
l,67a,0a6 
11,0(^3.193 
1 65,972 

' 27,014,475 

1 

S54,9im.8:»4  1 

S3().(iG4.il43 

§3:3,131.474 

§4:3.695.102 

With  countries  where  business  is  done 
the  two  years  was  as  follows,  amounts  bcii 

wholly  or  mainly  in  silver  Japan  se  trade  in 
Qg  stated  in  U.  S.  gold  equivalents  ; 

IMPORTS 

FR<)M— 

EXPORTS  TO— 

1 1896. 

1895.  1 

. 

1896. 

1895. 

India 

Honj?  Koi  ^ 

China 

Philippine  Islands 

Cochin  Cl  ina 

1 §11,9:34,235 

1 4,840,092  1 

11,312,596 
956,604 
886,8‘>5  1 

§6,000,905 

4,0:39,095 

12, 492, .572 
610,372 
1 1,691.:336 

§2,431, 4?6 
10.581,926  1 
7,326.73; 
66,143 
99.526 

§2,179,6:8 

9.181,401 

4,567,-554 

15,250 

97,416 

§2<».93I.2.3> 

S33.H34.SH0  1 

§20.4.5.5,788 

SlG,<441.230 

The  u for  July,  1897,  contains  an  article  by  ]\Ir.  Jernigan, 

Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  on  the  “Commercial  Trend  of  China.''  Tne  followimr 
figures  aie  abridged  from  a table  in  his  article,  and  they  show  no  evidence  that  Chinese 
ciieap  money  was  promoting  expo»-ts  to,  or  restricting  imports  from,  gold-using 
eountricj . 


Imports. 

Per 

CENT. 

Expokts. 

Per 

CENT. 

1889. 

1896. 

Inc. 

1 

1889. 

1896. 

Inc  . 

United  S ates. . 

$:i082,r)87 

19.668.189 

213  4 

$5,788,138 

$9,010  115 

56 . 9 

Gt.  Briti  in 

Europe,  e.\<rept 

17,145,559 

36,102,828 

! 

110.5 

1 

12  682,094 

9,188,459 

j 27.9 
( dec. 

ItiTssia  

United  States 
and  E uropej 
except  Itussia 
All  countries. . 

1,786,856 

7,689,907 

1 

327.5 

142. 

87. 

11,202,302 

14,642,801 

8. 

.5 

35.7 

Golc-using  countries  have  been  increasing  their  exports  to  silver  countries  faster 
than  the  r imports  from  them.  In  regard  to  Hong  Ivong  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
a distributing  port  for  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  predicted  by  silver  men  that 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  would  in  jure  the  trade  of  India  with  free  silver  coun- 
tries : th  ; export  of  Indii  to  Japan  was  twice  as  great  in  1896  as  in  1895  ; the  export 
from  lud  ia  to  China  was  about  three  times  as  large  in  1896  as  it  was  in  1889. 


i 


